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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ¥SQ. 
No. XXI. 
}' i, SAUNTER, 


IN your 18th number, in the valuable essays 
from the Microcosm, I see a comparison or esti- 
mate of the merits of some of that class of writers, 
who leave the beaten track of narration and his- 
tory; and whose endeavour it is to illustrate the 
apophthegm,....that there is not only an experi- 
ence of fact, but also an experience of principle. 

The preference which your friend, Mr. Griffin, 
gives to Richardson’s Charles Grandison, and to 
that class of novels, occasions the present address ; 
for having previously formed a different opinion, 
the perusal of that essay induced me to methodize 
my thoughts, which, if you think proper, you may 
give a place in your next. 

The remarks on Fielding’s Tom Jones, I admit 
are correct, and the exceptions apply, as relate to 
children; but, though I do not, by any means, ad- 
mit that as the first of the class that may be con- 
trasted with Richardson, yet I would not put either 
into the hands of youth, ’till they had attained some 
maturity of understanding: but whensoever it 
becomes proper to put works of imagination into 
the hands of the pupil, I consider those as prefer- 
able, who draw manners and characters from life; 
who represent their personages in situations, in 
which it is probable we may be placed ourselves ; 
who do not make them behave always as the purest 
wisdom or prudence would dictate, but suffer them 
sometimes to act as under the influence of natural 
pas-ions and desires, undisciplined and untutored, 
and upon whose conduct the reader is left to 
moralize. Atthe head of this class, we may place 
Le Sage, Smollet, Fielding, Miss Burney, &c. 

I know that Mr. Griffin and other advocates for 
the sentimental and virtuous model, exclaim 
against the tendency of representing a mixture of 
virtue and vice in the same character; they will 
say it is dangerous to bring us into the society of 
vice, though introduced or accompanied by virtue ; 
for that the hero of our novels, though found some- 
times guilty of transgressions, of overleaping the 
boundaries of virtue and innocence, yet, from the 
beauty of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
heroic action, we are instantly led to extend him 
our forgiveness, nay, almost to give him a place in 
our esteem, and consequently, that this must have 
a tendency to lessen our abhorrence of vice. 

All this is plausible, Mr. Saunter, but all this is 
not cogent. Though there are characters of 
mingled virtue and vice represented in these novels 
I advocate, does it necessarily follow, that our ab- 
horrence of vice must be diminished, or that our 
sense of the obligations of morality and religion 
are to be shaken, by these representations? They 
Will not say, that the authors appear to have in- 
tended to make impressions unfavourable to virtue ; 


-the ties of conscience bind the sentiment, and not 





where then, let me ask, is the necessity of draw- 
ing the above inference? and as it cannot but be 
admitted, that we possess the faculty of discrimi- 
nation, why should its proper use be decried in 
this instance only? 

But before I represent the advantages of these 
writings I advocate, I shall exhibit an objection to 
the other class, which the sentimental advocates 
may answer. 

If there is not an obvious association of virtue 
and vice in the characters drawn by Richardson 
and his imitators, there isa something more dan- 
gerous, because less obvious :....A contrast be- 
tween one virtue or excellency and another; a 
war of duties, where those of the cardinal sort 
appear subordinate, because common, while the 
others are most likely to be preferred, because 
they come forward only en extraordinary occa- 
sions, and are represented so as to attract our ad- 
miration; the duty to parents is contrasted by the 
duties of friendship and love ; the virtues of justice, 
of prudence, and economy, are putin competition 
with the exertion of generosity, of benevolence, 
and of compassion. 

In the enthusiasm of sentiment (says a respect- 
able author), there is as much danger as in the 
enthusiasm of religion, in substituting certain im- 
pulsive feelings in place of real practical duties ; 
and the pupils of these refined sentimentalists are 
but too apt to talk of virtues they never practise ; 
to pay in words what they owe in actions; and te 
open their minds to impressions, which have never 
any effect on their conduct, but are considered as 
something foreign to, and distinct from it. 


This separation of conscience from feeling, I 
consider to have the most dangerous tendency: it 
eludes the strongest obligations to rectitude; it 
blunts the strongest excitements to virtue, when 


the will, and the rewards of feeling crown not the 
heart, but the imagination. 


But the creation of refined and subtle feeling, 
reared by the authors of the works to which I 
allude, has an ill effect, not only on our ideas of 
virtue, but also on our estimate of happiness. 
That sickly sort of refinement creates imaginary 
evils and distresses, and imaginary blessingsand en- 
joyments, which embitter the common disappoint- 
ments, and depreciate the common attainments 
of life. This affects the temper doubly, both with 
respect to ourselves and others: with regard to 
ourselves, from what we think ought to be our lot; 
with respect to others, from what we believe ought 
to be their sentiments. It inspires a certain 
childish pride of our own superior delicacy, and an 
unfortunate contempt for the plain worth, the ordi- 
nary, but useful occupations and ideas of those 
around us. Besides, the more highly charged the 
manners of these are, the more hold they take of 
the imagination, and consequently the more influ- 
ential they become; but a novel hero or heroine 
thus described, though without a fault, may be 
a very unfit model for imitation. 

But, sir, the novels of the other class possess an 
appropriate and considerable merit; they are em-] 





ployed for very useful purposes. By a judicious 


imitation of manner and character, whose proto- 
type is in-nature, they exhibit one of the best 
modes of instruction; by introducing their per- 
sonages into such interesting situations, as may 
actually occur in life, they afford the opportunity 
of placing in an useful light, whatever is laudable 
or defective in character or conduct. By these 
representations, they show the errors into which 
we may be betrayed by our passions, consequently 
tend to render virtue amiable, and vice odious. 
Whence I would infer, that this approximation te 
the exhibition of real life has a more salutary influ- 
ence on the taste of society, as well as a greater 
tendency to promote moral improvement and use- 
ful instruction, than Richardson’s * faultless mon- 
sters, which the world ne’er saw.’’ 

The effect of well contrived stories (upon the 
plan I advocate) towards accomplishing their pur- 
poses, is even stronger than any effect that can be 
produced by simple naked instruction; and hence 
we find, that the wisest men, in all ages, have more 
or less employed fiction and fable, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. 

T shall only add, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“‘ It is essential (says he, speaking of youth), it is 
essential to preserve the imagination sound, as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to forget, 
amidst the intricacies of sentiment, and the dreams 
of sensibility, the truths of reason, and the laws of 
principle.” Iam, 

Your’s, &c. 
J. D. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. XI. 


In Continuation....Paper Money. 


The paper money above-mentioned was the only 
engine they had to carry onthe war, and was pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the Americans; especially 
when we take into consideration all that preceded, 
and what happened after its annihilation. In the 
history of Soulés above-mentioned I find a passage 
upon this subject, which, on that account, I will 
here extract. ‘ The Americans had no naval 
force, at least a very weak one; they defended 
themselves in their own country. . The theatre of 
the war gave them innumerable advantages over 
the English....nothing more forcibly proves their 
exhausted state; and the: obstinacy of the British 
ministry was not so foolish as has been maintained. 
Researches of this nature give a very correct.idea 
of the character and manners of a nation, and pos- 
terity will, from these proceedings alone, judge 
with sufficient accuracy, that the inhabitants of the . 
United States had no enthusiasm for the war; that 
they sold their services to the congress, and sold 
them very dear; that they were not warriors; that 
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if they fora moment took up arms to defend their | very dear; that further, they were as dear during 


neighbourhood, they very soon lai) them down 
again; that their army consisted chiefly of merce- 
nary soldiers; that the love of liberty never inspir- 
ed them with that magnanimity, which never belies 
itself, and sacrifices vigour, life, and fortune; and, 
finally, that they must never be compared with 
those brave Swiss, and those proud Batavians, who, 
through the course of a long war, daily opposed 
their breasts to the spears of the Austrian and Span- 
ish armies, and asked for no other reward, than to 
die, or to live free. For although we are not in- 
formed of the amount of the d¢bt of the Swiss can- 
tons, at the period when they obtained an armis- 
tice; and although the negligence of historians 
has alike left us unacquainted with that of the 
United Netherlands, at the time when they began 
to enjoy their independence ; itis known, at least, 
that the debt of the Swiss was next to nothing, and 
that of the Hollanders, though somewhat more con- 
siderable, about two hundred times smaller than 
that of the United States.” 

These remarks appear to me evidently just and 
unanswerable, although in the same book an at- 
tempt is made in the paragraphs immediately suc- 
ceeding tc controvert them. * It must be known,” 
will it be said, in justification of the Americans, 
“ how much the independence of the new republics 
cost them; and in this account the nominal and 
the real price must not be confounded together. The 
mass of paper money, which the congress at differ- 
ent periods created, amounts indeed to two hundred 
millions of dollars, nominal value; but we must exa- 
mine what was the true value of this paper money, 
at the time when it came out of the treasury. A 
soldier, who, at the end of 1779, received forty 
paper dollars, had in fact no more than he, who, in 
the years 1775 and 1776, had been paid one paper 
dollar for the same service, for during those two 
years the paper money was equal in value with silver. 
At the end of the year 1779, onthe contrary, forty 
paper dollars were equivalent only to one in silver, 
andin purchase and sale would pay only for things 
of equal worth.” After giving a scale of the gra- 
dual depreciation of the paper money, the author 
finds that the two hundred millions in paper, which 
the congress spent, did not exceed the value of 
thirty-six millions, to those, who received them, 
and then proceeds to say, * Ifwe now estimate ac- 
cording to this rule, the real value of the two hun- 
dred million paper dollars, which the several states 
ereated; if we reckon the foreign and domestic 
debt of the union at about forty-three million dol- 
Jars, and the debts of the several states at twenty- 
five millions, we shall find that ali these sums to- 
gether amount to one hundred and forty million of 
dollars, and of course that the war cost the inha- 
bitants of the United States really not more than 
this sum. From the battle of Lexington until the 
termination of hostilities, eight years elapsed. The 
amnual expense amounted to seventeen millions 
and three hundred thousand dollars, while England 
spent more than seventeen millions and three hun- 
dred thousand guineas every year.” But the au- 
thor dees not bring into consideration the smail 
eflects which the Americans produced with their 
feventeen and a half yearly millions of dollars. 
Ife does not notice the unbounded weakness and 
the bad condition of their army. He had not 
read the letters of general Washington, where 
all this is painted in lively colours. In this 
point of view, therefore, the sums: expended, in 
themselves large, become enormous. The author 
should further have reflected, that with the depre- 
ciation of the paper, their military exertions like- 
wise declined, and that owing to the capture of 

turgoyne’s army, and to the support of France, 
curing the last halfof the war, the same exertions, 
as at first were no longer necessary. 

We are therefore compelled to acknowledge 
thatthe Americans sold their services, apd soldthem 





the last years of the war, as before the deprecia- 
tion ofthe paper money, because the services were 
likewise less; and finally, that the conclusions, 
which the author attempts to refute, appear to be 
perfectly correct. What comparison can then be 
made between England «nd America? England 
sent a large army, provided with every thing, 
across the Atlantic, and maintained at so great a 
distance; America had scarcely any army, and 
provided with nothing sufficiently, and carried on 
the war athome: England had a naval force, Ame- 
rica none; England had besides to do with France, 
Spain, and Holland, and in the East Indies with 
Hyder-Ally ; America, only witha part of the Bri- 
tish forces, and had the support of England’s ene- 
mies. Besides, the Americans must, it seems, be 
compared, not with rich, commercial, corrupted 
nations of Europe, who make no pretensions to 
republicanism, but with European nations, which 
have shaken offthe yoke of slavery, and how stands 
the result of the comparison then ? 


The passage immediately following in my au- 
thor, characterizes the measure of emitting paper 
money, and of course the American people, to per- 
fection. ‘ If it be inquired,” says he, “ in what 
manner the two masses of continental paper mo- 
ney, and that of the several states, which were 
given to the citizens of the union for the real worth 
of seventy-two millions of dollars, could be redeem- 
ed with about six millions of real dollars’ We 
answer, that the holders of the paper gradually lost 
the difference of the sixty-six millions. Every indi- 
vidual contributed so much of the value as the 
paper money lost, while in his hands. ‘This diminu- 
tion of value, which they suffered, may be consi- 
dered as a tax, which the circumstances laid upon 
them. The citizens of the United States paid 
thereby a tax of sixty-six million of dollars, and 
this tax was the most oppressive, because the 
most unequal.’”’ Egotism punishes itself. The 
Americans, who would make no sacrifices in their 
war for liberty, and would neither render service 
to the general interest, without being well paid, 
nor pay others for performing such service ; these 
Americans, who would have had at once irrecon- 
cileable things, it was found necessary to defraud, 
in order to obtain from them the sums necessary 
for the common cause. Taxes, they never would 
have paid; but they had no objection to paper mo- 
ney, because they did not see that it was a bad, 
though concealed mode of taxation, according to 
the usual custom of sensual men, who never see 
beyond the external appearance of things. For 
these taxes were paid chiefly and almost solely by 
those, who, to give credit to the public paper, con- 
sidered it in all their dealings as specie; who sold 
their real property for it, and consequently, when 
the paper melted away to nothing, were ruined. 
Here then is a revolution, which punishes its par- 
tizans, by rebbing them of their property. ‘Lhe 
distrustful, the anti-patriots, the royalists, kc. who 
hastened to purchase lands with the paper which 
they despised, grew rich. This occasioned a revolu- 
tion of property, always pernicious to morals, and 
which made the rich poor, andthe poorrich ; con- 
sequently many people were thrown into a condi- 
tion for which they were not suited; for in general 
men are qualified only for that condition, in which 
they were bred. 


CHAP. XII. 


Cantinuation of the historical Sketch....Peace of Paris. 
Disbanding of the Army. 


Is not even the‘depreciation of the paper money to 
be imputed to the want of public spirit and patriot- 


ism : For if the inhabitants had bound themselves to 





keep it always up to its original value, equal to 
that of silver, the Americans would not at this 
time have been burdened with so great a national 
debt. Had they been animated with virtuous pa- 
triotism, they would not have entrusted to -merce. 
nary soldiers, chiefly Europeans, the holy cause of 
freedom. ‘They would bave emulated with each 
other the honour of fighting for the common wel. 
fare, and their warriors satisfied, either witb vic. 
tory in the struggle ofliberty, or with dying a glo~ 
rious death, would have required of the state only 
food and clething, but no pay; while their fields 
would have been tilled by those remaining behind, 
and whom age or sickness would have withheld 
from flying to arms. 

Such examples of disinterested magnanimity 
have been seen among the ancient European na- 
tions, and, in modern times, among the Swiss. 
Even in the despotic monarchy of Frederic the se. 
cond, during the seven years war, proofs of a dis- 
interested, noble patriotism were displayed. The 
Americans have discovered very little of this way 
of thinking. <A forced loan, like that, which is now 
taking place in France, would have proved either 
the patriotism of the people, or the energy of the 
government. Butsuch a thing would have been so 
thoroughly impracticable in America, that the 
Americans abhor the whole French revolution, for 
this same operation. Had the country-people and 
the tradesmen furnished the army at the prices 
customary before the revolution; had they taken 
for them public promissory notes, bearing a mode- 
rate yearly interest until discharged, but which the 
holder stould have been obliged to keep, or at 
least to endorse, and which according to their 
amount, as proofs of patriotism, should have en- 
titled him to certain privileges; the paper money 
would have been unnecessary, and the national 
debt inconsiderable. Besides, the simplest fiscal 
operations are the best, and this had the merit of 
simplicity in the highest degree. But in that case 
there would have been nothing to be gained by spe- 
culators, and. of course it could not suit the taste 
of the Americans. I now hasten to the period, 
when, by the peace of Paris, the Americans first 
entered into the list ofindependent nations. This 


peace itself would hardly have been obtained), 


without France and Spain, and had the Americans 
exerted themselves with more energy, would have 
been far more advantageous to them. [For then, 
they would beyond all doubt have obtained posses- 
sion of Canada, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, 
and Louisiana, which, by this extension of their 
empire to its natural boundaries, would have 
given it a more self-supported security, and have 
freed them from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the English; instead of which their limits, as they 
now stand, lead to an expectation that their terri- 
tories will rather be narrowed than extended. The 
conduct of general Washington after the peace, in 
resigning his command, and inducing his army to 
disband themselves, although the public were in- 
debted to them for large arrears of pay, deserves 
first a minuter inspection. 


To thinking men, the question arises here, whe- 
ther it were better thus to abandon the American 
people to their own egotism, or to seize, for a time, 
an unlimited power, in order to establish a compe- 
tent institution, to ennoble the people, and make 
them happy? Institutions form, by the means of 
moral laws and moral arrangements, the charac- 
ter of a people. The legislators of antiquity, by 
the means of institutions, moulded the people to 
the constitution. The moderns, who busy them- 
selves only with constitutions, which are but the 
external forms of governments, have no concep- 
tion of an institution and its effects, and besides, 
deem them in our days impracticable. Yet no 
constitution can attain its purposes without instl- 
tutions ; they are the souls, of which the constite. 











tion is the body. But a legisfator must be inspir- 
ed with a genius of the highest order, and there 
are men of talents, who border upon this highest 
step without reaching ite Whether Washington 
belongs to that class, I have neither right nor ca- 
pacity to decide. But if he really does possess the 
exalted genius of a legislator, it remains still to 
inquire whether his nation is capable of good insti- 
tutions; whether they would not rather have re- 
turned to the yoke of England, than submit to a 
complete melting down of their manners, usages, 
and laws, and whether they are not in the same 
predicament as the Corinthians, to whom Plato re- 
fused to give laws, because they loved riches, and 
could not bear equality. Add to this, that the pe- 
riod when a state is forming itself, is the most fa- 
yourable for an enemy to attack it, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the English in Canada, if they had a 
strong party in the country, was not to be left out 
of the account. If all these circumstances are 
considered, I believe general Washington will be 
readily excused for not having given laws, even 
if he were equal to the task. 


But another question is, whether he ought not 
4) have kept the army together? for a standing 
army in a republic where no effective national mi- 
litia exists, would have given it more political im- 
portance in foreign countries, and of course more 
political independence. But this would have drawn 
upon him, to a degree beyond all description, the 
hatred of his countrymen, who would have panted 
again for the English demination, under which 
they had no army to maintain; and however con- 
formable to the general welfare this measure might 
be, its consequences would have been unavoidably, 
that these Americans, who have no feeling for the 
honour of the state, would have thrown themselves 
back into the arms of the English. 


The third supposition still remains to be consi- 
dered; namely, that Washington should have kept 
the army together until the full payment of their 
arrears, and the fulfilment of the promises of re- 
wards, which had been made to them. It seems 
as if justice would have required this measure. 
But if the weakness of the republic, and its incapa- 
city to satisfy those demands were known to him, 
the case assumes again a different shape, and it is 
well to suspend our judgment concerning it. 

The treatment of these warriors, who had secur- 
ed by their arms the freedom of the Americans, is 
at this period, subsequent to the peace of Paris, 
one of those traits, which most strongly charac- 
terize that people. For the sacrifices of the sol- 
diers, to the public, in arrears of pay, and in the 
promised gift of lands after the peace, certificates 
were giventhem. ‘The disbanded soldier, oppress- 
ed by poverty, sold to travelling speculators, who 
easily perceived that they could make a fortune in 
this way, his ceftificate, for a trifle of money, 
which in afew days was drank up in rum; after 
which beggary was the inevitable destiny of the 
warrior, while the speculator, to whom afterwards 
the certificates were paid without deduction, lived 
in riotous superiluity, spurned from his door the 
starving soldier, at whose expense he had enrich- 
ed himself, and rolled in the coach, while its wheels 
covered the seldier with dirt. This order of things 
is truly not republican! Could not the soldiers be 
protected by laws, from the artifices of the specu- 
lators? Was it not the duty of the public to pro- 
vide for their support? Was it not genuine Car- 
thagenian ingratitude, to cast off, as no longer of 
use, the instruments, which had worked out the 
American independence, as soon as they had ob- 
tained their object? Was it not a barefaced viola- 
tion of all faith and honour, not to fulfil the pro- 
mises of rewards so sacredly pledged to the soldiers? 
It certainly was. But what else could be expect- 
ed, in acountry, where the speculators themselves 
made the laws, for their own benefit, 


| one body. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Continuatton of the historical Sketchewu The Federal 
Constitution, 


The English and French armies had brought 
large sums of money during the war to America. 
A greater degree of national industry had arisen 
from the interruption of importation, and the Ame- 
ricans had learnt to make for themselves mary ar- 
ticles, which they had previously drawn from 
Europe. At the peace would have been the pro- 
perest period to apply those sums extant in the 
country, conformably to the general welfare, to 
animate these buds of industry, and, by raising ma- 
nufactures, to give the state a more self-supported 
independence of other countries. This was the 
moment to organize America, and to lay the last- 
ing foundation of a flourishing commonwealth. 
This was the time to give a direction to the senti- 
ments of the people, conformable to a policy of evi- 
dent importance in theory, and sufficiently proved 
useful by experience. Instead of this, what was 
the conduct of the American legislative powers? 
They set not the smallest limits toimportation, or 
of course to luxury. The only use of the gold 
and silver in the country, was to clothe the women, 
with the most impudent extravagance of expense; 
and when the specie was run out, they continued 
for some time to purchase in Europe, upon credit, 
and ended with bankruptcy. Upon this, the whole 
nation sunk into a most shameful poverty; trade 
was at anend; distrust became universal. Noone 
paid his debts, for none had money to pay; noone 
state discharged its quota for the support of the 
general government, and the interest of the public 
debt. Evils so great excited apprehensions of a 
total dissolution of the union, and occasioned, in the 
year 1787, a convention, to draw up a new plan of 
government. The want of virtue among the Ame- 
ricans, was, therefore, the cause why they were 
obliged to abolish a form of government, under 
which the Swiss have flourished for centuries. 
Here, then, the event was in direct opposition to 
the opinion of those politicians, who believe that a 
corrupted people can subsist better, divided into 
small republics, than united into one great one. 


-How groundless this theory is, I propose to show 


in another work. We must blush to find that the 
luxury of the women was the cause of this revolu- 
tion. Let that sex be reformed; let it be taught 
not to command, but to obey; let the connection 
between the two sexes be regulated, and the socie- 
ties of mankind will be happy. 

It is nosign of the political sagacity of the Ame- 
ricans, if they believed they could preserve a fe- 
deral republic, under their new constitution. A 
legislative power extending over the whole, must 
very soon crush the powers, which give laws to the 
parts, or in case of resistance by the latter, a dis- 
solution of the union, or a civil war must arise. 
Two supreme powers or sovereignties in one state 
are as impossible as two Deities, or two souls in 
The several objects of legislation are 
too closely connected together to admit the draw- 
ing of a line, within which the several political au- 
thorities co-existent in one state, must confine 
themselves, and which: they must not overstep. 
What a stimulus to anarchy! This is one of the 
capital failings of the federal constitution, so called, 
of the Americans, and if a dissolution has not yet 
taken place, the respect for Washington, whose 
influence has been hitherto predominant, is the rea- 
son of it. 


It appears, therefore, that it would have been 
better, entirely to abolish the legislative powers of 
the states, and to have entrusted the whole to con- 
gress; atleast in that case there would have been 
unity in the constitution. The distribution of the 
powers in the congress itself, which consists ef two 
branches, a house of representatives and a senate, 
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appears not specially adapted to the general welfare; 
tor treaties with foreign powers can only be con- 
cluded by the consent of two-thirds of the senate, 
and this same senate is the tribunal, which tries 
offences agairistthe state. If, therefore, the house 
of representatives should find in a treaty cause for 
impeachment against those, who concluded it; the 
latter would be judges in their own cause, and 
would undoubtedly acquit themselves. This ar- 
rangement is contrary to every principle. In 
England, the upper house possesses a judicial, but 
no part of the executive power; and, in this res- 
pect, the constitution there is incomparably better; 
but the senate of congress is besides exclusively 
chosen among the wealthy class. But the richest 
of the Americans are not those, who possess the 
largest cultivated farms; they are those, who have 
contrived to obtain the most credit, who circulate 
the most paper, who display the greatest Juxury, 
&c. even though they should not pay their debts, 
as indeed follows of course from such things. In 
a word the speculators, especially in lands, com- 
pose this class. Speculators have no interest in 
the welfare of the nation, On the other hand, 
freeholders, who cultivate their own lands, who 
might be called the class of producers of raw ma- 
terials, are most interested in the general welfare, 
and in proportion to the extent of their possessions. 
There is, I believe, little to object against the aris- 
tocracy of this class; it is the best, if the aristo- 
cracy of the wise must be given up. But in Ame- 
rica, the laws are so constituted, that commercial 
speculators necessarily possess the greatest influ- 
ence; and as the senate is chosen out of this class, 
there is reason to believe that this body consists 
of monied aristocrats and usurers, who thus exclu- 
sively possess the power of making treaties and 
conferring public offices. 

This monied aristocracy, the worst of all, is yee 
more striking among a people, whose veneration 
for wealth is unbounded, and almost exclusive; 
for, generally speaking, the Americans esteem no- 
thing but money. The anti-chambers of the spe- 
culators are always filled with servile creditors, who 
come trembling to solicit payment of their dues, 
which, however, they very seldom obtain. 


CHAP. KIV. 


In Continuattonesss. Lhe Federal Constitution....Want of 
Republicanism in the Practicess.Llection of a Pre 
sident. 


If the constitution itself has great defects, the 
manner, in which the people conduct themselves 
in executing it, is by no means republican. Be- 
fore the election, those, who possess the most in- 
fluence assemble together at a tavern, call them- 
selves a committee, and publish a list of candidates. 
At the election, the attendance of the inhabitants 
is far from being universal: many stay carelessly 
at home, and most of the others give their votes to 
persons, for whom men of influence solicit them. 
So that properly the American peuple make no 
decisjon at all; they suffer a few individuals ‘to 
think and att forthem. Such a people is not re- 
publican, not free, for it has no general will. It 
must, however, be observed, that all this applies 
less to New-England and the southern states, but is 
chiefly the case in Pennsylvania, and the other 
middle states. 

For this reason, the transactions of the legisla- 
tive representative assemblies cannot be consider- 
ed as the expression of the general will. In Eng- 
land, where there is properly no representation, 
this is not surprising; nor is it to be expected in 
the senate of congress, which is not elected by the 
people. But even the houses of representatives 
of the several states, who arg nearest tg the people, 
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co what they please, without concerning themselves 
about their constituents; hence one set of repre- 
sentatives often throw down what their predeces- 
‘sors built up, which abuse is owing te a want of 
public spirit. 

Representative constitutions, in general, bear an 
uncominon resemblance to aristocratic despotism ; 
but they are, in their nature, less systematic in 
their measures than hereditary aristocracics..... 
Changes of things, according to the alternate domi- 
nation of parties, is peculiar to them. Finally, a 
people, which should always choose none but the 
best of their fellow-citizens as representatives, 
would certainly be wise enough to practise them- 
selves the legislative power without substitution. 
W hen this is not the case, the other will be alike 
unavailing, and all the expected good efiects of 
representation hugatory. 

That a president of the United States, not a pre- 
sident of congress, for there is no such officer un- 
der the new constitution, should be re-eligible at 
the expiration of his time, is certainly contrary to 
the acknowledged principles of republican consti- 
tutions, which consider a rotation of the highest 
offices as necessary, to prevent a concentration of 
power inthe hands of one individual. Butamong 
aw people inspired with no republican spirit, the 
choice of a new head to the administration, is a 
yvevolution: for the measures of the legislative 
power, among such a people, will always be those, 
of the president, or individual first magistrate. Sen- 
sual people have always an idol of the day, a physi- 
cal centre of power, which they worship; sensual 
iien cannot abstract; but the general good, the es- 
sence of the republic, is an abstraction; principles 
ure abstractions; of course they can never be the 
central point of such men. This is the case with 
the Americans, and hence their constitution has 
the defects of a hereditary monarchy, in a still 
higher degree than monarchy itself. Inconsisten- 
cy has been with justice imputed to monarchies, 
inasmuch as every successive prince usually does 
the contrary of what his predecessor did. But 
among the Americans, if a new president were 
chosen every four years, there would be as often a 

evolution in the measures of the government. In 
this respect, therefore, the rule that a president 
may always be re-chosen, though in itself a defect, 
is very salutary. A permanent system, and con- 
sistency of measures, are to be expected only in 
constitutions, where a senate, not chosen by the 
people, exists. This was the strength of ancient 
Rome: the senate made her the mistress of the 
world. 

It inust further be observed, that ifthe will of the 
president always prevails, it is only in so far as it 
does not counteract the egotism of the other men in 
power, ard properly, that of the whcle people ; 
which weull really happen, if he should make 
the general welfare his aim. On this point, the 
Americans will take no joke, and their re- 
sistance would be insuperable. This may be illus- 
trated by the example of England. So long asa 
king of England leaves unhurt the representation 
an parliament, so called, that is, the right of the 
electors to sell their votes to the candidate, and 


. that of the members of parliament to sell theirs to 


the crown, he may govern despotically; the differ- 
ence between that and other despotisms is ouly, 
that he must buy the power of doing the wrong, 
which he intends, whereas others can practice with- 
out paying for their crimes. But no sooner is this 
right itself, so precious, for the profit connected 
with it, attacked, than a revolution arises, and the 
kings are beheaded or expelicd. 

For the reasons above-mentioned, I am of opi- 
nion, it would be best to choose the president for 
life. At least in that case there would be security 
for a longer period, from the dangerous crisis of 
an election, and from changes in the measures of 
government. In the choice itself, the people has 
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not the smallest share ; the legislative assemblies 
of the states, consisting, for the most part, in a se- 
nate and a lower house, appoint trom among them- 
selves as many electors as the state has represen- 
tatives and senators in congress. ‘These persons 
elect the president of the United States. Such an 
election does not prove, then, that the person 
chosen is the man of the people, who had no co- 
operation whatever in the choice; it only shews 
What party happens at the time to have the upper 
hand in the majority of the state assemblies. I 
say Aappens, because even the immediate represen- 
tatives, as 1 have before observed, do not express 
the will of the people. But such an election is dan- 
gerous, because if several state legislatures should 
choose different persons, a separation might easily 
be the consequence. ‘This is now, after the retire- 
ment of general Washington, the case. Virginia 
and the southern states, in general, are French 
and democratic in sentiment, and their man is 
Mr. Jefferson. The northern states are English 
and aristocratic, and their choice may fall upon Jay 
or Adams*. ‘The division into states, which is yet 
preserved, contributes most to this; for if the 
whole were one republic, no man could think of a 
separation, without being treated as a rebel. But 
the word state awakens the idea of an independ- 
ent sovereignty, of which only certain branches 
have been’surrendered to the union, which may be 
taken back, and a separation ensue, notwithstand- 
ing all the laws extant to the contrary. But if the 
people were to chuse immediately the president; 
were measures taken to oblige every individual to 
give his vote; party spirit would not be able to put 
itself in opposition against a choice, which then 
would be the indubitable expression of the will of 
an absolute majority of the people. The present 
arrangement, in this respect, is, in my judgment, 
most injudicious; and the monied aristocracy, who 
dictated this part of the constitution, discovered 
themselves in this point extremely short-sighted, a 
property, which generally, for the misfortune of 
egotism, accompanies everywhere its steps. It 
must, however, not be forgotten, that I deem the 
person, and the election of the president so import- 
ant, not on account of his prerogatives, which-are 
by no means too great, but on account of his influ- 
ence, from the causes above-mentioned. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Continuation of the historical Shetch..o..Establishments 
made under the Federal Constitution... Lhe Ex- 
cise, Fc. 


This constitution, therefore, so cried up as a 
masterly work, is, as I believe 1 have shewn, by no 
means a master-piece of human wisdom. We 
will now proceed in our rapid historical sketch, 
which I confine to characteristic facts, and see whe- 
ther the American history, since the introduction 
of this federal constitution so called, furnishes bet- 
ter proofs of the republican virtue and wisdom of 
the nation, than what has preceded; whether the 
internal administration of the state, and the morals, 
were regenerated ; whether a formidable defensive 
system, and, founded upon it, a firm, generous, 
and morally good system of foreign policy, has been 
followed or not. 

The excise upon brandy was one of the first 
operations of the new government. The drinking of 
brandy was notin the smallest degree diminished by 
this tax ; for the lovers of that liquor are addicted to 
it, to their last gasp. Nor was morality at all con- 
templated as an object of the law, since it must 
have operated against the purpose of the tax, which 
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* Adams was chosen, 





was the payment of interest upon the national debt, 
The distilling of brandy, since brandy will at any 
rate be drank, is a branch of internal industry ; 
and it is better to make it at home, than to import 
it from abroad. Here we see at once the spirit of 
import and export speculation, among the rulers, 
endeavouring to stifle in their birth all inland manu. 
factures. A tax upon uncultivated lands would 
have answered the purpose of this impolitic excise, 
and, besides, have promoted the general welfare, 
It would have put an end to corrupt land specula. 
tions, and very soon have converted the forests into 
fruitful fields; for then it would have been impos. 
sible to possess many millions of acres, producing 
nothing, and for which, at the same time, a tax 
must have been paid. The speculators, then, 
would have been obliged to sell their deserts, cheap 
aid at once, in small portions to the poor, who 
would have cultivated them. But now, having no. 
thing to pay for their extensive tracts of land, they 
can wait their own time, and sell none of them, 
until they have risen very high, and will pay back 
the money advanced upon them, with very large 
profits. Hence it is very difficult for the poor to 
obtain land cheap, in a part of the world, where 
such extensive ranges of woods only wait for the 
hand of the laborious planter, to be transformed 
from gloomy wilds*into smiling fields, adorned 
with golden harvests. Hence the dispersed situa- 
tion of the inhabitants on the boundaries, which 
dooms them to poverty beyond description, and 
exposes them to be surprised by the Indians; for 
they push forward to the inmost parts of the fe- 
rest, in order there to clear some land, unknown to 
the proprietor, from whom they can purchase 
none; from which property, so honestly acquired, 
they are afterwards often expelled. The public 
good requires the utmost possible production of 
the useful fruits of the earth, which is hereby im- 
peded. But the fault is in the people themselves, 
inasmuch as every one, who has money, prefers 
speculation to farming. These land-speculators 
create a very pernicious uncertainty and insecurity 
of property; for as land may pass, perhaps, 
through the hands of ten speculators in one day, 
and many of these gentlemen sell the same thing 
twice over, there is no security against earlier pre- 
tensions, and thus people are often expelled from 
lands, after clearing them at great expense; or 
else obliged to purchase them a second time. 
This is a thing universally known, against which 
the laws give no protection. A land-tax would 
put an end immediately to all these wrongs; but 
instead of that a pernicious excise was introduced. 

Very high imposts were laid upon imported 
goods. The selfish stupidity of the country people 
made them imagine that they were not the people, 
who should pay any thing towards this tax, because 
by it nothing was directly levied upon them; 
though no proof can be necessary, that the con- 
sumer pays the whole, and the merchant no part 
of it. It seems, to be sure, as if the erection of 
manufactures would be thereby encouraged; but 
in truth it is not, since, far from making any ad- 
vances, or giving any premiums for that object, 
no bounds whatsoever were set to the exportation 
of necessary productions. ‘This exportation makes 
every thing, and of course labour, very dear; it is 
pernicious even to agriculture, by giving instabi- 
lity to the price of lands, so that at certain periods 
they rise enormously, and then again sink very 
lowe Thus whoever purchases in dear times, is 
ruined when the prices fall. Besides labour rises 
still more than the value of produce; for the la- 
bourers, owing to their small numbers in propor- 
tion to those of Europe, have it in their power te 
prescribe their own prices, instead of submitting 
to those of the proprietors. I know that near 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, in the year 1796, a day 
labourer, during the harvest, demanded a rixdollar 
and sixteen groshca (a dollar and a quarter), & 
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‘nt of Madeira wine, and a half-pint of rum a day, 
and received it. The price of wheat, and of the 
other necessary productions of the earth, should 
be fixed, and their exportation prohibited, when- 
ever they should rise beyond it (a dollar a bushel 
for wheat, for instance, and the rest in proportion) ; 
or magazines should be formed when corn is cheap, 
and then sold again, without profit, when it grows 
dear. Itis altogether pernicious for agriculture to 

ermit the exportation of horses, and especially of 
the cattle so necessary for farming. This shoald 
be entirely prohibited. ‘There can never be too 
many of them. 

Population increases in proportion with the su- 
perfluity of provisions. ‘This may be demonstrated 
upon grounds both physical and moral; and man- 
kind, like other aninials, increase wherever there 
are plentiful means of subsistence. Hence al! ex- 
portation is to be considered as weakening the 
state. Good articles are given, to receive adulter- 
ated things in return, and the raising of prices oc- 
casioned by the transportation, and which is always 
in proportion to its extent, is always a great loss 
for the mass of the people, though a gain for the 
merchant. Hence the general utility of foreign 
commerce is very questionable ; for there is, in 
truth, no country, which, with improved cultivation, 
could not produce all its wants, even those of real 
comfort, and not founded alone upon opinion, and 
America, on account of its extent, and of its variety 
of climates, is peculiarly fitted for this. But com- 
merce connects nations together, is perhaps the 


m only means to promote the general improvement of 


human society, and even if we might live better 
without it, we are at least more enlightened by it; 
and the culture of mankind gains, even though the 
culture of the ground should lose by it. Wemust 
respect it as an instrument of Providence, to for- 
ward the perfection of the whole human race, upon 
this earthly ball. 


( To be continued. ) 


NUPTIAL. 


MARRIED, at Brunswick, New-Jersey, STE- 
PHEN VAN RENSSELLAER, late lieutenant governor 
of New-York, to Miss CornELIA PATERSON, 
daughter of the honourable William Paterson, one 
of the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, at Mount Vernon, on Saturday evening, 


the 22d ultimo, Mrs. MarTHA WASHINGTON, wi- 


dow of the late illustrious general Gkeorce WaAsSuH- 
incton. To those amiable and Christian virtues, 
which adorn the female character, she added dig- 
nity of manners, superiority of understanding, a 
mind intelligent and elevated. The silence of 
respectful grief is our best eulogy. 

[Washington Federalist. 


Died, at Bedford, yesterday morning, after a 
short and severe illness, in the 45th year of her 
age, Mrs. Saran Jay, the amiable and much res- 
pected wife of his excellency John Jay, late gover- 
nor of this state, and one of the daughters of the 
late governor Livingston, deceased. 

The language of eulogium on the dead is too 
common, and too indiscriminate to entitle it always 
to respect. The writer of this feeble tribute to the 
Memory of departed worth, cannot, however, but 
indulge the hope that when it meets the eye of liv- 
Ing recollection, it will be allowed to be neither 
feigned nor exaggerated. All, who had the hap- 
Piness of an intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Jay, 


will bear testimony to the uncommon merits of the . 
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woman....the amiableness of the friend....the cheer- 
ful, placid temper of the wife.....the tenderness of 
the mother....the elegant accomplishments of the 
lady....the unaffected piety of the Christian. 


‘« From an admiring world she chose to fly; 
With Nature there retir'd and Nature’s. God, 
The silent paths of wisdom trod, 

And banish’devery passion from her breast, 
Put those, the gentlest and the best, 

Whose holy flames with energy divine 

‘The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love.” 


, [New-York Evening Post. 


Died, at sea, on his return from the island of 
Trinidad, Mr. Jasper M‘Call, of this city; a res- 
pectful son, an affectionate brother, and a warm 
friend. Ifcandour, liberality, and the highest sense 
of honour may claim regard, we shall deplore the 
loss, and revere the memory of this excellent young 
man. 


== 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS.s COLON AND SPONDEE. 


AMONG the newest and most delightful mis- 
cellanies, lately received from England, may be 
ranked a poetical work, entitled “ Zales of Terror.” 
This is partly intended as a burlesque of the 
various ballads in Lewis's celebrated romance, 
“ The Monk.” We well remember, that this 
member ofthe British parliament has amused him- 
self, and alarmed his readers, by resorting to the 
cells of Gothic superstition, and invoking all the 
forms of German horror, to appal every timid 
heart. Hence, we have been haunted by ghosts 
of all complexions ; and “ Cloud Kings,” and “ Water 
Kings,” and “ Fire Kings,” have been crowned by 
this poetical magician, to rule with despotism in 
the realms of Fancy. A lively satirist, endowed 
with the gifts of Genius, easy in versification, plea- 
sant in his humour, and inimitably successful in 
parody, has, in some of his “ Zales of Terror,” un- 
dertaken to mock the doleful notes of Mr. Lewis’s 
muse, or shall we rather say the hoarse caw of the 
German raven. The midnight hour has been be- 
guiled, by transcribing the following sarcasm, 
founded on a well-known nursery story, and our 
readers will thank us for sitting up so late for their 
amusement. 


THE WOLF KING; 


oR 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S TALE. 


Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.....Persius. 


Translated frum the Danish of the auther of the Water King, &c. 
and respectfully inscribed to M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. as an 
bumble attempt to imitate bis excellent version of thut cele- 
brated ballad. 


The birds they sung, the morning smil’d 
The mother kiss’d her darling child, 

And said....“¢ My dear, take custards three, 
And carry to your grandmummie.” 


The pretty maid had on her head 

A little riding hood of red, 

And as she pass’d the lonely wood, 
They call'd her small red riding hood. 


Her basket on her arm she hung, 

And as she went thus artless sung: 

‘* A lady liv’d beneath a hill, 

Who, if not gone, resides there still.” 








The welf king saw her pass along, 

He ey’d her custards heard her song, 

And cried ** That child and custards three 
This evening shall my supper be!” 


Now swift the maid pursu'd her way, 
And heedless trill'd her plaintive lay ; 
Nor had she pass’d the murky wood, 
When lo! the wolf king near her stood. 


‘© Oh! step my pretty child so gay! 
Oh! whither do you bend your way?” 
** My little self and custards three 
Are going to my grandmummie.” 


While you by yonder mountain go, 

On which the azure blue bells grow, 

I'll take this road; then haste thee, dear, 
Or I before you will be there. 


** And when our racing shall be done, 
A kiss you forfeit, if I've won; 

Your prize shall be, if first youcome, 
Some barley sugar and a plumb.” 


“Oh! thank you, good sir Wolf,” said she, 
And dropt a pretty courtesie : 

The litthe maid then onward hied, 

And sought the blue hell mountain side. 


The wolf sped on o’er marsh and moor, 
And faintly tapp’d at granny’s door: 

* Oh! let me in, grandmummy good, 
For 1am small red riding hood.” 


‘¢ The bobbin pull (the grandam eyed), 
The door will then fly open wide 
The crafty wolf the bobbin drew, 

And straight the door wide open flew. 


He pac’d the bed room eight times four, 
And utter’d thrice a hideous roar; 

He pac’d the bed room nine times three, 
And then devour’d poor grandmummie. 


He dash'd her brains out on the stones, 
He gnaw’d her sinews, crack’d her bones ; 
He munch’d her heart, he quaff'd her gore, 
And up her lights and liver tore*!!! ! 


Grandmummy’s bed he straight got in, 
Her night-cap tied beneath his chin; 
And, waiting for his destin’d prey, 
All snug between the sheets he lay. 


Now at the door a voice heard he, 

Which cried....** I’ve brought you custards threes 
Oh! let me in, grandmummy good, 

For Iam small red riding hood. 


“The bobbin pull (the wolf king cried), 
The door will then fly open wide.” 

The little dear the bobbindrew, 

And straight the door wide open flew f. 


She plac’d the custards on the floor, 

And sigh’d....** I wish I'd brought you fourf. 
I’m very tir’d, dear grandmummie; 

Oh! may I come to bed to thee ?” 


“Oh come! (the wolf king softly cried), 
And lie, my sweet one, by my side :”’ 

Ab! little thought the child so gay 

The cruel wolf king near her lay ! 


«Oh! tell me, tell me, granny dear, 

Why does your voice so gruft appear?" 

‘‘ Oh! hush, sweetheart (the wolf king said), 
I’ve got a small cold in my bead!” 





* This stanza is borrowed from an affecting and sangvin- 
ary description in a German ballad, by professor Von 
Spluttbach, called Skulth den Balch, or Sour Mthltz; in 
English, as far as translation can convey an idea of the 
horror of the original, ‘* The Bloody Banquet, or the Gulph 
of Ghosts!! !”’ a very terrible and meritorious production, 


¢ Repetition is the soul of ballad writing. 


t The reader will do my heroine the justice to remember, 
that she set out with only three, consequently her wish that 
another had been added, arose from a motive purely affec- 
tionate and characteristic. This benevolent trait, thus in- 
geniously insinuated, excites the interest of the reader fer 
her, and adds horror to the catastrophe. 
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« Oh! tell me, grandmummie so kind, 
Why you've a tail grows out behind ?” 
‘Oh! hush thee, hush thee, pretty dear, 
My pincushion I hang on here!” 


** Why do your eyes so glare on me?” 
‘‘ They are your pretty face to see,” 

‘* Why do your ears so long appear ?” 
‘« They are your pretty voice to hear.” 


“Oh! tell me, granny, why to-night 

Your teeth appear so long and white* ?” 
Then, growling, cried the wolf so grim, 
‘* They are to tear you limb from limi!” 


His hungry teeth the wolf king gnash'd, 
His sparkling eyes with fury flash’d, 

He op’d his jawsall sprent with blood, 
And fell on small red riding hood. 


He tore out bowels one and two, 

* Little maid, I will eat you!” 

But when he tore out three and four, 
The little maid she was no more! 


Take warning hence, ye children fair; 
Of wolves’ insidious arts beware ; 
And, as you pass each lonely wood, 
Ah! think of small red riding hood! 


With custards sent, nor loiter slow, 
Nor gather blue bells as ye go; 

Get not to bed with grandmummie, 
Lest she a ravenous wolf should be! 


Mater, who wrote a life of Bacon, which even 
French philosophers might pronounce superficial, 
and some heavy plays and poems, which are no 
longer read, stole, or invented, a charming ballad, 
of the pathetic class, well known by the name of 
William and Margaret. He has been suspected, in 
the composition of this ballad, of borrowing a hint 
from Fletcher’s “ Knights of the Burning Pestle,” 
and even of poaching among the English black- 
letter for the form of his stanza, and the cast of 
his sentiments. However, his lays, whether origi- 
nal or purloined, have always gained the meed of 
the critic, and often moistened the eye of the 
maiden. But the above merry zany of the muses 
will not spare the tender, more than the terrific 
style; and, withthe wand of ravestie, he has thus 
ingeniously bewitched a far-famed legend. 


THE SCULLION SPRITE; 
OR 
THE GARRET GOBLIN. 


A ST. GILES’S TALE. 


Written by a boot-catcher at ‘* The Pig and Pepper Box,” in 
imitation of Mallet's William and Margaret. 


a eeiieimemend 


Ah! who can see, and seeing not admire, 

Whene’er she sets the pot upon the fire! 

Her hands outshine the fire and redder things ; 

Her eyes are blacker than the pot she brings. 
SMENSTONE, 


ee 


*Twas at the hour when sober cits 
Their eyes in slumber close; 

Ig bounc’d Bet Scullion’s greasy ghost, 
And pinch’d Tom Ostler’s toes! 


Her flesh was like a roasting pig’s, 
So deadly to the view, 

And coal black was her smutty hard, 
That held her apron blue. 


Zo shall the reddest chops appear, 
When life’s last coal expires; 

Such is the garb that cooks must wear, 
When death has quench’d their fires. 


Her face was like a raw beef steak, 
Just ready to be fried ; 

Carrots had budded on her cheek, 
And beet-root’s crimson pride. 


| 





* Our heroine is here lost in double astonishment; not 
only the /engtd, but the whiteness of her grandmother's teeth 
excites hee wonder and suspicion, ’ 
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But love had, like the flyblew’s power, 
Despoil’d her buxom hue; 

The fading carrot left her cheek, 
She died at twenty-two ! 


* Awake!” she cried, ‘* Bet Scullion bawls! 
Come from her garret high; 

Now hear the maid for whom you scorn’d 
A wedding ring to buy. 


“ Thisis the hour, when scullion ghosts 
Their dish-clouts black resume, 

And goblin cooks ascend the loft, 
To haunt the faithiess groom! 


‘* Bethink thee of thy tester broke, 
Thy disregarded oath ; 

And give me back my mutton pies, 
And give me back my broth, 


‘How could you swear my sops were nice, 
And yet those sops forsake ? 

How could you steal my earthen dish, 
And dare that dish to break? 


«« How could you promise lace to me 
And give it all to Nan? 

How could you swear my goods were safe, 
Yet lose my dripping pan? 


** How could you say my pouting lip 
With purl and Holland vies ? 

And why did I, sad silly fool, 
Believe your cursed lies? 


‘‘ Those sops, alas! no more are nice! 
Those lips no longer pout ! 

And dark and cold’s the kitchen grate, 
And every spark is out! 


‘¢ The hungry worm my master is, 
His cook I now remain ; 

Cold lasts our night, till that last morn 
Shall raise my crust again. 


« The kitchen clock has warn’d me hence, 
I’ve other fish to fry; 

Low in her grave, thou sneaking cur, 
Behold Bet Bouncer lie!” 


The morning smiled, the stable boys 
Their greasy nightcaps doft’d; 

Tom Ostler scratch’d his greasy head, 
And swearing, left the loft. 


He hied him to the kitchen grate, 
But ah! no Bet was there; 

He stretch’d him on the hearth, where erst 
Poor Betty plied her care: 


And thrice hesobb’d Bet Bouncer’s name, 
And biew his nose quite sore ; 

Then laid his cheek on the cold hob, 
And horse rubb’d never more. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON, HENRY ADDINGTON. 


A SUDDEN and unexpected elevation naturally 
attracts the notice, and even the wonder, of man- 
kind. We are eager to ask, what are the merits, 
the talents, and the qualifications that lead_to un- 
exampled success? We are desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the road that conducts her favourite 
votary to the shrine of Fortune; and we pant with 
expectation to become acquainted with the life, the 
education, the friendships, and the pursuits of such 
a man, hoping from these to deduce the motives by 
which his conduct has been actuated, and the 
secret by which he has been enabled to attain the 
summit of ambition. 

Mr. Addington is the son of a physician of some 
eminence, who died about eleven years since*, 





* Dr. Addington died March 21, 1790. Hewas educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of 
M. A. May 13, 1740, B. M. February 5, 1740-41, and D. M. 
January 24, 1744. ‘He was aglimitted of the college of phy- 








after having practised with equal celebrity and sy. 
cesse That gentleman, during the whole of hj, 
life, appears to have been a great politician*, anq 
to have studied, with equal attention, the constity. 
tion of a patient, and the constitution of the state, 

Dr. Addington started originally at Reading, 
where he kept a private madhouse, and married, 
Miss Hiley, the daughter of an eminent school, 
masterf cf that place, with whom he obtained, 
fortune of 15,000]. On this he came to London, sy 
up an equipage, and suddenly attained great prag, 
tice, he and the late Dr. Heberden being then th. 
two physicians most in vogue in the capital. Hay, 
ing obtained a considerable addition to his wealthy, 
Dr. A. retired to Berkshire, and spent the remaip. 
der of his life there. 

Henry Addington, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, was born in or about the year 1756, 
He and his brother|], John Hiley, were sent to. 
gether, at a proper age, to Cheam school, wher 
they remained for some time under the Rey. Mp, 
Gilpin** ; and it is not a little remarkable, that, ip 
all their future pursuits, whether in search of 
knowledge, in the mazes of politics, or in the career 
of preferment, they have never been once sep, 
rated. Thetwo brothers afterwards went to Wip. 
chester school, over which Dr. Wharton, at the 
period, presided; thence they repaired to D,, 
Goodenough’s at Ealing; and finally, they removed 
to Oxford, where their father himself had bee 
bred. 

In the mean time, the political tenets of Dr, 
Addington had led to a connexion with the family 
of the late earl of Chatham, whose friend and phy. 
sician he was, which, in the end, produced the ag. 
grandizement of his own. ; 

The doctor entertained a high opinion of th 
abilities and integrity of the first Mr. Pitt, who, to 
an eloquence far more resplendent than that of his 
younger son, added great practical talents, a scom 
of oppression, and a noble pride, which made him 
spurn at every thing that bore the semblance d 
corruption. 

During the latter part of lord Chatham’s life, he 
lived in great intimacy with that nobleman, and 
such was the confidence subsisting between them, 
that, when a negociation was opened with the late 
earl of Bute, respecting his return to power, he 
acted as the plenipotentiary of the ex-minister.tt 





sicians in Londen 1756, wrote a pamphlet on the scurvy, 
and another concerning a negociation with lord Bute. 

* Dr. Addington was sent for by a gentleman, whose son 
was supposed to be at the point of death. While the doctor 
was in the sick room, the family assembled below, it 
anxious expectation, and, after a long and painful pause,§ 
near relation of the patient hurried out of the room, to int 
quire the reason of his delay. On the stairs, he found the 
physician and apothecary, who was a Foxite, involved int 
dispute about the India bill. ‘ Dear sir,” said the young 
man, labouring with fraternal affection, and angry with the 
physician, ‘‘ there is no one, in this house, denies the trans 
cendant merits of the Serves of Burton-Pynsent (alluding 
lord Chatham's family), but my poor brother will, I feat, 
be dead before you get through the India bill.”’ The medi 
cal practitioner felt the hint, went in, and preseribed...... 
Anecd. and Biog. p. 5. ; 

+ The Reverend Haviland John Hiley, M. A. of Baliol 
College, Oxford. 

t He is said to have retired with 100,000 pounds. 

| This gentleman, socalled after his maternal grandfather 
was left a considerable fortune by a relation, while aa ™ 
fant in the cradle. 

** Mr. Gilpin entertained a high notion of Mr. Henry 
Addington’s abilities, inconsequence of which, he very ¢a® 
didly advised his father to finish his education at some gre 
public school. ei 

+t © Inthe very week of this transaction (a negociatio 
concerging France) an extraordinary affair happened rela 
tive to our hero, which afterwards furnished a subject © 
much disquisition. It was a transaction between the ¢ 
ef Bute and lord Chatham. As the affair is involved 
considerable obscurity, I will first simply state the facts, 
they appear upon the face of the evidence. 

‘* Sir James Wright, an intimate friend of lord Bute, and 
Dr. Addington, au emigent physician, who attended ! 
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It may be naturally supposed, that this, of course, 
Jed to an intimacy between their families, and we | 
accordingly find, that the young Pitts and the young 
Addingtons, early in life, cultivated a friendship 
with each other, which received a fresh increase, 
when Mr. William Pitt became a member of the 
society of Lincoln's Inn, and Mr. Henry Adding- 
ron entered his name asa student, and eat commons 
at the same hall. 

Mr. Addington, who was thus destined for the 
par, might, in time, have obtained a silk gown, and 
perhaps risen to the dignity of a Welch judge; 
but he soon found, that a wig of another kind suited 
pis head far better than that of the president of a 
provincial judicature: nor was he mistaken in his 
hopes» ‘The brilliant career of his young friend 
already pointed to the first offices of the state, and 

{r. Addington was drawn up to power and conse- 
quence, in the vortex of his successful ambition. 

We soon find him occupying a seat in parlia- 
ment, declaiming against Mr. Fox’s coalition with 
jord North, opposing the India bill of that gentle. 
man, and smoothing his friend’s way, by an oily 

Joguence, rather than a transcendant oratory, to 

he summit of power*. No sooner was this at- 

ained, on the part of Mr. Pitt, than Mr. Addington 





atl of Chatham, had repeatedly entertained each other with 
political conversation, in which the names of their respec« 
jve patrons were introduced. ‘The frequent recurrency of 
his theme was, it seems, first animadverted upon by sir 
ames, or one Of his friends, and it was thought proper, in 
onsequence, to communicate the purport of these conver- 
tions to lord Bute. Thus the circumstance is related in 
nepart of the account, published in sir James’s own name; 
hough elsewhere he seems to say, that the communication 
as made at the immediate request of Dr. Addington. Lord 
bute, in answer, wished the doctor to be requested to assure 
ord Chatham, that, ‘* if he should think proper to take an 
tive part in administration, he should have his most 
arty concurrence, and sincere good wishes.’” He said, 
For his own part, nothing but the most imminent danger 
othis country should induce ‘him to take a part in the go- 
mment of it, in conjunction with an able and upright 
dministration.” Inthe mean time, Dr. Addington did not 
oose to engage in so extraordinary an affair, without hav- 
ig his commission in writing. Sir James accordingly sent 
im a letter next morning, containing the above sentiments. 
pr. Addington says, in his narrative, that Sir James added 
rbally, that “* Lord Bute was willing to engage in such 
mn administration, as secretary of state, and that no objec- 
on could be made to lord Camden, or more than one of 
rd Chatham’s friends.” This addition is peremptorily 
nied by sir James, who ascribes it to Dr. Addington‘s 
founding the hypothetical conversation that preceded the 
‘gociation, with the negociation itself. 
“ The answer lord Chatham dictated to sir James’s letter, 
hich is very full and explicit, I shall beg leave to add. 
Lord Chatham heard, with particular satisfaction, the 
vourable sentiments, on this subject, of the noble lord, 
th whom you have talked, with regard to the impending 
in of the kingdom. He fears all:hope is precluded: but 
ds, that zeal, duty, and obedience, may outlive hope; that, 
any thing can prevent the consummation of public ruin, 
canonly be new counsels, and new counsellors, without 
rther loss of time; a real change, from a sincere conviction 
past errors, and nota mere palliation, which must prove 
less.” In answer to Dr. Addington's verbal commu- 
‘ation, which was not made till after writing the above 
te, lord Chatham aflirmed, that “ it was impossible for 
" to serve the king and country, with either lord Bute or 
td North;* and he desired Dr. Addington, if any one 
xed about it, ** to bear witness that he had said so.” 
The expression, “ real change,” in the note, struck, it 
ms, both sir James and his patron, as pointing at that 
bleman. An answer was immediately returned, in which 
id Bute disclaimed having seen the king for many years, 
hown any thing of public affairs, but from common con- 
ration or the newspapers. At the same time, sir James 
lormed Dr. Addington, that his stay in town could be of 
trvice........%be History of the Life of William Pitt, Earl 
Chatham, p- 263. 

The Addingtons exerted themselves in a very particu- 
manner, during the king’s illness. At that critical 
ment, the opinion of Dr. Addington, who had paid much 
“tion to cases of insanity, was of great weight. When 
‘mined before the house of lords, be drew a favourable 
‘ence from his majesty’s ‘‘ not having had any previous 
lancholy ;”” and held forth the prospect of speedy conva- 
ace. In short, his hopes, afterwards so happily real- 
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began to taste those crumbs of comfort, in the shape 
of official emoluments, which he is now enabled so 
plentifully to bestow*: but a more lucrative situa- 
tion awaited him, which, after a warm struggle, he 
obtained in 1789, in a manner highly honourable 
to himself. 

Mr. now lord Grenville, was, at this period, 
speaker of the house of commons; and it was 
deemed necessary that he should be elevated to 
one of the highest departments in the state. The 
friends of Mr. Addington immediately pointed him 
out as aproper person tosucceed him. The mar- 
quis of Graham accordingly, on Monday, July 8, 
1789, after a high eulogium on his talents, moved 
“that he should take the chair.””. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was proposed by Mr. Welbore Ellis, now 
lord Mendip; and on the division, the numbers 
appeared, for Mr. Addington 215, for sir Gilbert 
‘Elliot 142....majority 73. Mr. Addington accord- 
inely assumed the insignia of office; but, when he 
addressed the king on the occasion, he was pleased 
to observe, with becoming modesty, “ that he felt 
himself unequal to the arduous task, which the par- 
tiality of that house had imposed upon him, and 
hoped his majesty would be pleased, by his royal 
disapprobatien of their present choice, to afford his 
faithful commons an opportunity of electing a 
person better qualified to discharge the duties of 
an office so important.” 

( To be continued. ) 


= 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO gratify that passion for biography, so natural 
to all curious and literary men, Conrad and Co. 
of this city, have published a life of Kotzebue, 
written by himself. This book appears to be 
selected more because it is the life of one, who has 
rendered himself conspicuous by a series of popular 
plays, than because it records any signal example 
of worth. It is, however, a curious history of an 
eccentric enthusiast; and the picture of Paris, 
which this German has painted, will attract many 
wondering eyes. 

The booksellers advertise a London romance, 
with the odd title of “ Old Nick.” It seems as 
though the adventure of modern authorship was 
determined to go to the devilforaname. The book, 
however, which has this repulsive title, contains 
nothing diabolical, but much merriment, and 
agreeable instruction. 

We observe with pleasure, that the London 
booksellers have published a new edition of Dr. 
Stirling’s valuable version, for the use of schools, 
of the beautiful Latinity of Phozprus. This au- 
thor is one of the most able pioneers to smooth the 
avenue to the knowledge of the language of the 
Romans. His stories amuse the mind, and his 
verse satisfies the ear. Mr. Gieson, a competent 
judge, thus accurately weighs his merit in the cri- 
tical scale. 

The use of fadles or apologues, has been approv- 
ed in every age, from ancient India to modern Eu- 
rope. They convey, in familiar images, the truths 
of morality and prudence; and the most childish 
understanding, I advert to the scruples of Rous- 
seau, will not suppose either that beasts do speak, 
or that men may lie. A fable represents the genu- 
ine character of animals; and a skilful master 
may extract from Pliny and Buffon, some pleasing 





ized, are supposed to have had no common influence over 
the political faith of Mr. Pitt, and to have tended not a little 
to give stability to his tottering power. 

* The recordership of Devizes, in Wiltshire, secured a 
seat for that borough in the house of commons, while, at 
4 same time, he became a lord of trade and plantations, 

c. | 
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lessons of natural] history, a science well adapted 
to the taste and capacity of children. The Lati- 
nity of Phedrus is not exempt from an alloy of the 
silver ave; but his manner is concise, terse, and 
sententious: the Thracian slave discreetly breathes 
the spirit of a freeman; and when the text is 
sound, the style is perspicuous. But his fables, 
after a long oblivion, were first published by Peter 
Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours 
of Afty editors confess the defects of the copy, as 
well as the value of the original; and the school-boy 
may have been whipt for misapprehending a pas- 
Sage, which Bentley could not restore, and which 
Burman could not explain. 


= 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


The numerous subscribers, who are in- 
debted to the Editor, some five talents, and 
some ten, are respectfully invited to inclose 
them in letters, post paid. Unless the Edi- 
tor receive more liberal aid, he must, at the 
closeof the present year, /ock up his Port Folio- 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE article “ Levity,”’ promised in last week's 
paper, is postponed. 

We are happy to gratify our friend, J. M. by in- 
serting aversion from the Spanish. 

*“ AsMODEO”’ is a poet, whose productions shall 
always have a prior place in this paper. 

“ Hoxtiis” has imitated Sterne, more happily, 
than has heen hitherto achieved. We thank Hollis 
for past favours, and hope earnestly for more. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAG RAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following anecdote will shed light on a 
passage in a favourite novel. 

At Paris, Dr. Smollet formed an acquaintance 
with some Scottish gentlemen, exiled from their 
country, in consequence of having been engaged 
in the rebellion of 1745. ‘These were the persons 
alluded to in volume second of Peregrine, whom 
Pickle meets at Boulogne, on their return from 
their diurnal pilgrimage to the sea-side, to indulge 
their eyes with a prospect of the white cliffs of 
Albion, which they were never more to approach. 
Mr. Hunter, of Burnside, was the individual among 
them, who is mentioned as having wept bitterly 
over the misfortune of having involved a beloved 
wife and three children in misery and distress; 
and, in the impatience of his grief, having cursed 
his own fate with frantic imprecations. Dr. Moore, 
who was with Dr. Smollet at Paris, in the year 
1750, heard Mr. Hunter express himself in this 
manner to Dr. Smollett, and, at the same time, 
relate the affecting visit, which he and his com- 
panions daily made to the sea-side, when they re- 
sided at Boulogne. 


IT is not the least of the glories which cluster 
round the character of Sir Sipnry Sm1iTH, that he 
has been thus praised by one, who, far froma yvul- 
ear republican, could eloquently appreciate merit, 
and generously reward it. 

Faithful, zealous, and ardent in the service of 
his king and country; full of spirit, full of re- 
sources: going out of the beaten road, but going 


right, because his uncommon enterprize was not . 


conducted by a vulgar juclgment. 


John Bowles, Esq. a nervous political writer, 
thus derides those a»surd forms of government, 
which are dictated and moulded by a majority told 
by the head. 
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Such a constitution, besides its practical defeets, 
is founded upon the absurd and mischievous 
principle, that those te govern should be subordi- 
nate, and those to be governed supreme. It re- 
quires no great degree of discernment to discover 
that such a system, like an inverted pyramid, must 
quickly fall. 


Much anxiety is hourly manifested, respecting 
the proposed publication of a Columdian dictionary. 
Some are of opinion, that the work is suspended 
till the lexicographer shall have received certain 
words from the vocabulary of the Esquimaux. 
Others affirm that he pauses until it be settled, 
whether /engthy or Jongsome be the purer word. 


To those, who relish a peace with the regicide 
republic, on any terms, we recommend the follow- 
ing remark by Burke. 

We are apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous 
spirit, as the ordinary cause, by which dubious 
wars terminate in humiliating treaties. Itis here 
the direct contrary. I am perfectly astonished at 
the boldness of character, at the intrepidity of mind, 
the firmness of nerve in those, who are able, with 
deliberation, to face the perils of jacobin fraternity. 


Duane still continues to advertise for “ boys of 
good morals.” We wonder in what department of 
Mr. Duane’s extensive office thisfure morality is to 
be employed. In hammering out obsolete lies 
respecting the official conduct of Mr. Pickering; 
er in selling Ca/lender’s curicsities to the southern 
virtuosi at Washington. 

The most general dress out of doors, and in 
the mornings at Paris, is the surtout, which is the 
only visible part of the cloathing, except the boots ; 
and in this sort of apparel, which has, for the most 
part, exactly that appearance, that would in Eng- 
land be called shaddy, the majority of the Parisians 
appear. ‘To pay a visit, ina military dress, is con- 
sidered as arudeness and an outrage to any elegant 

company 

Le Sage proves himself to have been intimately 
acquainted with human nature. The character 
of Gil Blas he certainly never intended asa model 
of imitation. His object seems to have been to 
exhibit men as they are, not as they ought to be. 
For this purpose he chooses a youth of no extraor- 
dinary talents, and without steady principles, open 
to be duped by knavery, and perverted by example. 
He sends him, like a spaniel, through the open 
fields, the coverts, the giddy heights and latent 
tracks of life, to raise the game, at which he wishes 
to shoot; and few moral huntsmen ever afforded 
more entertaining sport. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLvscnooL, 

I received the enclosed, a few days since, froma much 
esteemed friend, formerly of this city, and now resident in 
Spain. Should its merit, in your opinion, entitle it to a 
place in your very valuable miscellany, you will, by insert- 
jag it, oblige ; 
. Your friend and subscriber, 
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Sol early knew her proud, insidious aim, 
And mounting hastily his car sublime 
The whilst his breast fierce zeal and rage in- 
flame, 
Grasps his keen rays, and flies to th’ eastern 
clime. 


He gain’d th’ horizon!....when poor Night be- 
held 
Her more than equal foe entrench’d secure. 
Swiftly she fled, by hurrying fears impell’d, 
T’escape the fury of her swift pursuer. 


Frem side to side, disconselate, she flies, 

But finds, alas! no refuge....no repose, 
When, haply, lo! a shady grot she spies, 

And creeps for shelter, trembling as she goes. 


In close pursuit the Sun the welkin rends, 
Darting his fiery shafts on every side, 

Climbs the steep vault, his piercing glare extends, 
To find what den the fugitive might hide. 


Awhile he gaz’d attentive, but in vain 

His penetrating eye survey’d the world, 
Outbrav'’d! his choler ’gainst the humble plain 
The fury of his blazing weapons hurl’d. 


Wistful, meanwhile, within the covert far, 
’Mid the thick branches of the friendly grove, 
Night heard, appall’d, the rolling of his car, 
Which headlong on her hot pursuer drove. 


Soon as he pass’d, from coward terrors free, 
She felt new life her languid pow’rs pervade, 
And freedom now, and calm tranquillity 
Breathe their bland influence thro’ the realms 
of shade. 


First peeping o’er the copses of the wood, 
She saw, far distant, Sol’s declining flame, 

Beheld him buried in the western flood, 
Then jocund forth from her asylum came. 


Elate with pompous dignity, she view’d 
A shining troop of circling stars appear, 
That, vying in obsequious homage, strew’d 
Their gaudy spangles round the hemisphere. 


Th’ uncourteous moon, deck’d in a borrow’d 
robe, 
Foremost along the dingy concave swims : 
Thus Night, triumphant mistress of the globe, 
The king of Day’s sublimest glory dims. 


Night, peerless! whom no rival shall assail, 
What time thy foe his shert career has run, 
Say, who e’er fancied that t/y flimsy veil 
Might thus obscure th’ eifulgence of the Sun? 


So Truth, irradiating, deigns to shine, 
Like the bright Sun, and mists and clouds per- 
vades, 
But lo! we bow at our accustomed shrine, 
And lose ourselves again in Error’s shades. 


We listen not when sage Instruction speaks, 
Or, list’ning, oft her precepts we disdain, 
And wavering Folly back returns, and seeks 
To reign once more, where it was wont to 
reign. 
Malaga, 1802. 





May 24, 1802, j.M 
CONTEST BETWEEN THE SUN AND THE NIGHT. 


[fRomM THE SPANISH.]} 


ALREADY Night, ambitious empres8, ’round 
‘This earthly orb her leaden chains had spread, 
And mortals, wrapp’d in slumber so profound, 
Seem'd less euslav'd in Sleep’s embrace, than 
dead 


5 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(The following piece of original and singular composition, 
was found amongst the papers of an old Dutchman, in 
Albany. The mauuseript has suffered considerably from 
the tooth of time, and from several marks of antiquity 
about it, it may safely be inferred, that a century at least 
has elapsed since it was written. It is hardly necessary 


to inform the judicious reader, that this piece is no other | 


than a billetdoux, or love epistle, sent by seme Duté 
swain in the country, to the girl of his heart, who, jz 
seems, had gone to reside some time in the city of 4) 
bany.] ; 


HANS LETTER TO NOTCHIE. 


MINE Cot, vat vose does Hans se feel, 
Vile lufly Notchie is avay, 

Vat is de matter, vat de deel, 

Does make you zo vorever stay. 


I sleep none in de day, nor nite, 

Mit such impashuns I duz burn, 

Zo, when de shell drake vings hur vlite, 
Pore Frow she mornes vor his return. 


Zo owls mill hoot, und cats mill mew, 


} Und dogs mill howl, und storms mill rey, 


Und zhall not I more anguish sho, 
Vile lufly Notchie is avay. 


A shacket I has lately bot, 
Und brokenbrooks zo zoft as zilk, 

Stripd as your under petticote, 
Und vite as any buttermilk. 


Make hase, mine dere, und quikly cum, 
Mine vaders goin to di, you zee, 

Und Yacups cot his viddle home, 
Und we shal haf a daring bee, 


I feres zum Yanky vull uv art, 
More cunnin, as de ferry dele, 

Vill git avay yorn little hart, 
Zo as da mill our horshes stele. 


If any wun yore hart shool blunder, 
Mine horshes III do vaggon yoke, 

Und ghase him quickly by mine dunder, 
I yly zo zwift as any zpoke. 


Vhen yonk Vontoofen, my coot frend 
Zhall cum to zee you vhare you be, 
Dese skarlet carters I zhall zend, 
O die dem on, und dink on me. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[The following lines are highly descriptive of the unreal 
beauties, which the fervour of fancy often wooes.] 


I caught a bright, fantastic cloud, 

And in the glittering moonlight dress’d it, 
Then, of the beauteous pageant proud, 

Too fondly to my bosom press’d it. 


I fancied, by the dubious light, 
I saw my phantom sweetly smiling, 
My bosom throbb’d with wild delight, 
All Reason’s soberer fears beguiling. 


What dreams of joy my fears revolv’d, 
W hat pleasant visions hover’d o’er me, 

Till, by th’ incautious warmth dissolv’d, 
My treasure faded from before me. 
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